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CHARIVARIA. 
THERE are some persons who refuse 
to look upon Mr. Sr. Maur as a model 














ns 








in the matter of behaviour to the Bench. 
|“ May the difference of opinion not 
| divide friendship,” remarked a prisoner 
after being sentenced by the magistrate 
at the Acton Police Court. 


Why, asks a correspondent, do 
certain persons call themselves the 
Mormon Elders, and not the Brigham 
Youngers ? 


A request for the provision of sand 
plots for children in Hyde Park has 
been refused by the First Commissioner 
of Works. The children, we hear, are 
furious, and a Votes for Children 
League is to be formed. They realise 
that it is only by pressure of the 
franchise that one’s rights can be 
secured, 

“Tn golf,” says The County Gentle- 
man, ‘‘ we have probably more first-class 
| players than all the rest of the world 
put together.” We hope that this 
statement will be well circulated in 
Germany, where people are apt to have 
a good conceit of themselves, just 
because that country happens to excel 
in armaments. 

Mr, Oscar AscHE has been writing 
about a type of man he calls “ The 
Vampire Husband.” When we men- 
tion that, according to Mr. Ascug, the 
brute will not take his wife to the 
theatre, no one will be surprised that 
Mr. AscuE does not like the fellow. 

In a note on the preparations for the 
Festival of Empire at.the Crystal 
Palace, Hearth and Home says:—“ A 
scheme has been devised by whieh a 
cream-coloured canvas awning will 
hang gracefully below the entire length 
and breadth of the vast glass roof. 
This valerian, as it is called . re 
We fancy we smell a mistake here. 
Anyhow, we should say that the odour 
of a velarium would be more pleasant. 


We shall be interested to see whether 
the cause of decreasing attendance at 
church has at last been discovered. 
The Rev. F. A. Adams, Rector of 
Doddinghurst, has invented an arrange- 
ment of wire clips to be fixed beneath 
the seats, which will take a silk hat 
and prevent its getting ruffled. 


Children are delighted to hear of 
the proposed establishment of an Oil 

xchange. What to do with their 
Cod liver oil has been a problem which 
has hitherto baftled many of them. 
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(DuRING THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES THE KING, WE UNDERSTAND, WILL RECEIVE 


OLD VOLUNTEER OFFICERS WHO JOINED THE 


FORCE NOT LATER THAN 1860, THOSE WiO 


POSSESS UNIFORMS OF THAT DATE MAY WEAR THEM.) 
Mr. PUNCH WOULD BE THE LAST PERSON TO RIDICULE THESE GALLANT VETERANS, BUT 
HE HOP:S THAT TIIIs GRACiOUS PERMISSION IN REGARD TO UNIFORMS MAY BE USED WITH 


DISCRETION, 








“Tf,” says a correspondent in The 
Express, “at frequent intervals along 
the routes of processions bands — 


amateur or otherwise—were placed to’! 


play during the long waits, the ambu- 
lance corps would not be needed.” 
We gather that this correspondent’s 


experience of amateur bands must be, 


somewhat restricted. 


A painting by Muritxo has been sold 
in Spain for two shillings. The outlook 


for modern art was never very bright, 
but if the Old Masters are going to 
take to undercutting like this! 


Whatever women may say about us 
men, we certainly are not “ catty,” or 
jealous of one another's good looks. 
We had a pretty example of this the 
other day, when the Vicar of Stroud 
Green, in referring at a vestry meeting 
‘to his successor, said, “He is young, 


, and his hair is curly.” 
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A HOLIDAY GAMBLE. 
“ How fair this Eastertide!” I said, 
“ How sweet to watch young April try on 
Her vernal suitings, with the thread 
Of faint green woven, having shed 
The hides of March, that horrid roaring lion! 


* To hear the blithe birds do their sums, 
Counting their Haster eggs together ; 
To note the lambs with toothless gums 
Bleating to their respective mums 
In this extremely seasonable weather ! 


“ What child to-day but owns the need 
To find an exit for his feelings ? 
To follow Nature's timely lead 
And gambol on the luscious mead 
Rending the welkin with his liquid pealings ? 


«* What youth but feels the Spring diffuse 
A passion in his veins to buy her 

A nosegay for her fancy blouse 

And illustrate his amorous views 
By swapping headgear with his chaste Marier ? 


“Or what adult ‘neath such a sun, 
In air so balmy, so caressing, 

But wants his feet once more to run 

By primrose ways—"” ‘I don't, for one,” 
Replied the party I was just addressing. 


Said he, “ Let others romp about, 
But as for me, remaining placid 
I shall forgo this giddy rout 
Largely because I have the gout, 
Due, it appears, to crystallizing acid.” 


* You have perchance” (‘twas thus I spake) 
* Mislaid the necessary buoyance ; 

But though you may be old and ache 

Yet you can indirectly take 
A hearty pleasure in the general joyanco. 


“ Thus, on your speaking face I see 
A rapture; ah! beatus ille 

Who tastes an altruistic glee!" 

“ Nay, there you do me wrong!"’ said he; 
“The joys of others leave me passing chilly. 


“ Humanity to me is naught— 
-~Mere streams of railway-tripping atoms; 
But this fair Eastertide has wrought 
Bliss in my breast because I've bought 
An option for the rise in Little Chathams.” 
0. S. 
* The author is glad to siy that, up to the time of going to press, 


little or no immediate profit seemed likely to accrue from this heartless 
speculation, 








“Passenger flights,” says a Brooklands advertisement, 
“can be arrange: on the ground.” It sounds safest. 
‘**Mr. J. Nicolson appeared for the despondent.”—Na‘al Mercury. 


We trust that the mental depression of his client or clients 
had nothing to do with the quality of Mr. Nicouson’s defence. 


** Sire-splitting comedy is interwoven into the play.” — Tyldesley Journal. 


This may do for the provinces, but in London one can 
never raise a laugh nowadays by splitting one’s father. 








MORE MANNERS FROM OREGON. 


Some weeks ago I ventured, for the benefit of the curious, 
to set out the views of Miss PrupENcE StanpisH (of Port- | 
land, Oregon) on the important subject of table manners, | 
These views, it may be remembered, had been contributed | 
in the form of an article to the columns of The Oregonian, ' 
of Portland. Did I describe them as being bland, passionate, | 
and deeply religious? I cannot remember; but if I did not 
I now repair the omission, They are all that and a good 
deal more. 





I had imagined that this high-toned discussion of spoons 
forks, soups, vegetables and napkins was, if I may say so, a 
solitary burst on the part of PrupENcE; that she had brooded 
long over the dreadful spectacle of napkins tucked into 
collars or waistcoats as soup-guards and sauce-diverters 
and had then, once and for all, rushed into print to correct, 
to stimulate, to exhort and to convert. I was mistaken. 
A friendly correspondent, dating from Portland, now informs 
me—I use his own somewhat. disrespectful words —that 
“one of the leading features in the Sunday papers of Port- 
land is a weekly effusion by PruDENcE StTanpisH ;”’ and to | 
prove what he says he encloses a cutting from The Sunday | 
Oregonian of March 5th, of which more than a column is | 
taken up with “ Etiquette for the Engaged Person,” by 
PRUDENCE STANDISH. 





! 
| 
; 


I feel that I must enter a preliminary objection. How can 
there be any etiquette for engaged persons? Before their 
engagement they may have been strict observers of every 
article of the social code. When their engagement is past 
they will, no doubt, revert to an attitude of well-disciplined 
submission. But during the engagement surely all the 
petty restrictions are thrown aside. PrupENcE may have 
a larger experience than any I can pretend to; but 1 must 
state my opinion that etiquette and engagement are mutu- 
ally destructive terms, and no one has a right to bring 
them, as PruDENCE has done, into the same title. 


No doubt there are certain great principles which may 
be gathered from the action of all engaged persons. For 
instance, they believe that the whole of the world outside 
themselves is leagued together to spy upon them and 
obstruct them, whereas, as a matter of cold fact, the 
outside world considers them a nuisance and wants to see 
as little as may be of them. Then again, having developed 
a strange liking for such remote and inaccessible places as 
drawing-rooms or summer-houses or country lanes, they 
are furious with housemaids or butlers or gardeners or 
postmen, upon whose observation they may have thrust 
themselves. And finally they imagine that the assumption | 
of an air of foolish detachment will prevent everybody | 
from drawing inferences from wildly ruffled hair and a 
necktie which has got itself tucked away under one ear. 
But this is not etiquette. Far from it. 








Neither is this what PrupENCE means. She has received 
(at any rate she declares in print that she has received) the 
following letter from a Southern girl:—‘I have just be-| 
come engaged to a young man I have known three years | 
and will be married "—evidently a most determined young | 
woman—“ next October. It is the only love of my life, | 
and I reckon I am pretty foolish sometimes and rude with 
friends and all that. How ought engaged people to behave | 
generally? I am very ignorant and just eighteen.” 

Upon this, Prupencz observes that “ the very fact that | 
an engaged girl is so young as this—eighteen—should 
make her more careful to observe the niceties of conduct, 


— 
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CALLING OUT THE RESERVE CUVEE. 


Gooseserry. “AHA! THIS OUGHT TO BE MY RECORD YEAR! SEE ME SPARKLE!” 
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Ruth (to parent who has just become a father for the fifth time). 
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A POACHED EGG 


Fancy! 


‘Ou, DADDY, AIN’T I A LUCKY GIRL? 


FOR BREAKFAST AND A NEW BABY BROTHER BOTH ON THE SAME DAY!!” 








and so she launches out upon her column of advice, in the | 
course of which she explains in detail how a Southern girl 
ought to behave to her acquaintances, her friends and, 
above all, to her “ fiance ’’—this dreadful word is through- 
out printed without an accent, as if it rhymed to dance or 
chance or finance, and possessed only two syllables, instead 
of the three that convention and the French have assigned 
to it. 





My own advice to the Southern girl would be very) 
shortly expressed. I should say, ‘‘ Don’t bother too much | 
about your behaviour. If you’re a nice girl—and I’m sure, 
you are—you 'll behave all right. Your friends won't be 
offended with you. They know you’re slightly mad. They’ve 
all been slightly mad themselves, or they hope to be so in 
the future.’’ But PrupeNnce would call that disgraceful | 
flippancy. She says, “ It is the greatest unwisdom to neglect 
friends if one wishes to keep them, for friendship is entirely 
a thing for consideration, kindness, and the most delicate 
courtesies. As an exquisite old lady of my acquaintance | 
said on one occasion, ‘ Friendships are hard to make and | 
very easy tolose.’”” Upon my word, one need not be either | 
exquisite or old to commit such a platitude as that—and, | 
like most platitudes, it isn’t even true. 








“ The girl must see all the girls, once so much to her, in 
the usual way, and not be merely content to sit and moon 
alone with her fiance. She must give him his own chance 
to see his masculine chums whenever the mood comes upon 
him for their society, and must not monopolize his move- 
ments until he feels for the briefest moment like kicking 





over the traces. She must certainly see that he does not 


tyrannize over hers ... The exacting lover, remember, 
is pretty apt to make a stern and disagreeable husband.” 
He’s every bit as likely to be a meek and henpecked one. 





«As to the small material things the usual engaged girl 
thinks necessary to her happiness as the true sign of her 
fiance’s affection—the flowers and candy and weekly 
amusement he offers—they represent a definite danger to 
both parties. The sensible man in love gives all h> can 


| afford, and very rarely anything over; but there are poor 


silly lads who do the other thing, buy presents and buy 
presents until, as a dear boy said to me once, ‘there is 
nothing left to buy them with.’” I fancy this dear boy 
must have been old and exquisite too. 





And so good-bye once more to PrupEence. I have no 
room for further extracts from her book of exquisite old 
wisdom. In her amiable Oregonian manner she is doing 
what the great American poetess, ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
once did in a more universal style in a book which it was 
my fortune to read. As Colonel Newcome put it (I quote 
from memory), emollunt mores nec sinuisse feros. 








A woman explorer as reported in The Daily Mirror :— 


‘*T found the Belgian officials very kind everywhere. 
special permit to shoot elephants, and used it. 
potamus.”” 


Not a good shot. 


I was given a 
I kil'el a hippo- 





“* Strayed, from Mutton 
in ‘* Westmoreland Gazette. 


No doubt the address struck her as ill-omened. 


Hall, Killington, B!ackfacel Ewe.” —Advt. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


SPADE-WORK AND OTHER DIVERSIONS. 


Park Lane. 

Dearest Dapune.—The new cure 
for everything is to dig !—et, par con- 
séquent, we're all digging. We not 
only call a spade a spade; we catch 
hold of it and use it as such. Dear 
Sir William Kiddem, who’s better than 
all the rest of Harley Street put to- 
gether, says it’s the cure for indy, and 


horrors that come of the strenuous life, 
and that it calls into play whole heaps 
of muscles that have been most shame- 





fully neglected, and sets free a lot of 
nerve-centres and fearful things of that 
kind. He makes us dig in real earnest, 
, putting a foot on the spade, and turning 
‘up the earth in style. There's nothing 
\like it, my dear, for preserving the 
figure and compleck, and_ those 
who have neither dig in the hope of 
unearthing them. ‘“ Olga” is showing 
some simply sweet digging-suits, the 
coat fastening with little silver picks 


‘and spades, the skirt short and plain, | try-try-trying to de-de-cide whether! 
nerves, and brain-fag, and all those; high boots, gauntlet gloves, and a sort|I’ll take cyanide of something—or 


hat-pins. Any afternoon you may see 
the old dowagers in Berkgrave Square, 
in full diggers’ rig-out, going over to 
the square garden (with footmen carry- 
ing their spades and gauntlets), and 
setting to work, with the idea of digging 
up their far-away youth! Some of them 
shriek whenever they turn up a worm, 
—but they go on digging. Lord Berk- 
grave, who owns all that part, says 
they’re spoiling his property, and that 
he’ll go to law with them,—but they 
go on digging. 

I hear that the Bullyon-Boundermere 
people had a week-end party down at 
Bullyon Towers at Easter, and one 
night after dinner everybody suddenly 
remembered that they hadn’t done any 
digging that day, and they sent for 
spades, and all rushed off into the 
winter gardens, and the conservatories 
and the orangeries, and dug everything 





up, and left the place quite ruinous, and 
'those poor wretches, the B.-B.s were 


; trying to pretend they were enjoying it } 
all! 


Fluffy Thistledown is very much 
down on her luck just now. 
round there one afternoon with darling 
Pompom, who left one of his teeny- 
weeny cards on Fluffy’s Pekingese “ to 
enquire,” the poor little thingy-thing 
having been operated on for appendy. 
Fluffy sent out to ask me to come in, 
and I found her in the dolefullest of 
dismals, howling among the comfies 
and cosies of a couch in her chatting den. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 
“Is little Peky-peky worse?” 

“Bother little Peky-peky!” she 
sobbed (only she used a shorter word 
'than bother). ‘“1’m the wretchedest 
woman on earth!” 

“Don’t speak of yourself as if you 
were an East-end drama at popular 
prices, my dear,” I said. . “ What’s 
the matter ?” 

“Blanche! Dulcie and Westshire 
have a boy—and I’m a—I’m a—I’m 
—I can’t say it!” 

“Oh, you poor dear!” I cried. “I 
see—you’re a granny!” and she fairly 
shricked among the downies, “I mar- 
ried her off, because I didn’t want a 
grown-up daughter with me every- 
where, and this is her revenge! After 
such a lovely autumn and winter up 
the Nile—to come back to this! All 
day cruel wretches have been ringing 
me up for congrats, and sending 
messages and telegrams—and I’ve had 
to answer—and pretend I’m in the 
seventh heaven;—but with you the 
mask is off—and you find me, dearest, 











jof coal-heaver’s hat in dark-grey silk; put a hatpin through my heart !—I’ve 
lor satin, the little silver picks and | brought a heap of frocks and hats from 
‘spades being repeated again in the|Paris—that were a sheer delight te 





I drove | 
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Footbal’ Enthusiast, ‘Pass OUT 10 THE WING, SONNY! YOU'LL NEVER GET IT BY HIM.” 








me—and now, where’s the good of 
them ?— They ’re—they’re — granny’s 
frocks and hats! Freddy won't love 
m3 any longer—and Lulu will never 


call me his little Dresden - china 
shepherdess again! And, oh, Blanche! 
Thistledown’s been such a_ brute 


about it! He says we're fo— fo— 
fogeys now—and that I’m not to be 
called Fluffy any more—but by my 
horrible baptismal name—Ja—Ja— 
Ja—Jane! You lucky creature! you’ve 
no children to grow up and serve you 
this trick by-and-by—while you still 
look qui— qui— quite young—to make 
you a gug-gug-gug-gug-grandmother!” 

Just then she was rung up again, and 
as I went away I heard her stifling her 
sobs and answering more congrats 
with “Thanks awf'ly! Isn’t it per- 
fectly lovely news!” 

People are wondering about the sud- 





and his father, who’ve been at daggers 
drawn for ages. Would you like to 
know the true inwardness of the matter, 
| my dear? Well, so you shall. 

Sir Richard St. Adrian, though 
| (according to the newspapers of his own 


den reconciliation of Billy St. Adrian | 





way of thinking) “a statesman of 
colossal ideals and magnificent grip,” 
has never been able to do anything 
with Billy, who’s always been what 
people used. to call “a trouble at 
home” (now-a-days they call it 
“having a temperament.”) Ever 
and ever so many times he’s touched 
old Sir Richard for big sums of 
money and tried different things 
that have always turned out failures. 
Then he has come back for more. 
(Norty says that at Eton the three 
St. Adrian boys were called after 
the three divisions of Arabia :—Dick 
was Happy St. Adrian, because he was 
the heir; Jack, who’s very fair, was 
Sandy St. Adrian; and Billy was 
Stoney St. Adrian, and has been so ever 
since). Last time he came for money, 
the old man went into a rage, said it 
was the limit, and that he washed 
his hands of him. For quite a long 
time after this Billy made himself 
scarce, and people wondered what had 
become of him and what his latest 
venture was. My dear, it was this: 
disguising himself, and taking the pro- 
fessional name “Dr. Hymen,” he 





jstarted a Marriage Bureau in Bond 


Street, on rather new lines, and for 
a time made it a succés fou! The 
fee for consulting “Dr. Hymen” 
was ten guineas, and he had a little 
salon in connection with the bureau, 
where he gave weekly teas, at which 
would-be bridegrooms could meet 
would-be brides. Heaps and heaps 
of people, without the least suspicion 
as to who “ Dr. Hymen”’ really was, 
went there just for fun and with no 
matrimonial intentions. But at last 
poor Billy’s luck began to peter out 
as usual, and just as he was won- 
dering how he was to pay his rent, 
“Dr. Hymen” got a private and con- 
fidential letter from “ an elderly gentle- 
man, some years a widower, and 
anxious to meet a lady, young, loving 
and handsome, with a view to matri- 
mony,” making an appointment for a 
consultation. At the discreet hour of 
dusk the new client arrived on foot, 
and “ Dr. Hymen,” all ready, with his 
silvery locks and beard, and his long 
flowing robes, presently found himself, 
in his dimly lit consulting room, téte- 
d-téte with—his father! Whether old 
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Sir Richard really was looking for a 
second wife, or merely for une plaisante 
aventure, will remain as great a mystery 
as the Letters of the Man in the Jron 


Mask. Billy didn’t give the show 
away at once; he played his fish 
for a time; and then he said, 


“You're looking for someone young, 
loving, and handsome. Well, Sir, 
you're now in the company of 
someone who is young and loving— 
as to handsome, that’s a matter of 
opinion. This is Billy,” he added, 
shedding his disguise, “ your loving 
youngest son, into whose hands you ’ve 
delivered yourself up, and whose price 
for not handing you over to the tender 
mercies of.your admiring public, your 
dearest friends and enemies, and the 
halfpenny press, is that you overlook 
the past and finance him once more!” 

And that, my cear, you may believe 
me, is the real secret of Sir Richard’s 
reconciliation with his -youngest son, 
of their immensely amicable relations, 
and of Billy’s flourishing cires just now. 

Norty has a suggestion that he means 
to lay before Parliament as soon as ever 
he can get a chance. He’s going to 
propose that snappy, impressionist, 
short stories shall be bound in with the 
parliamentary blue books and white 
books. Numbers of Members have said 
they'll support the measure, and would 
be only too glad to have bright, amusing 
fiction mixed in with the other kind! 
Oh, my ‘dearest, I must tell you a thing 
hesaid the other evening at Popsy, Lady 
Ramsgate’s big dance. Some bore re- 
marked to him:-“ This is a fine Adam 
ball-room.” ‘ Yes,” replied Norty; 
“and how well some of the women play 
up to it!” Ever thine, 

BLANCHE. 





THE PORTUGUESE CIGAR. 

EVERYTHING promised well for. my 
week-end with Charles. The weather 
was warm and sunny, I was bringing 
my golf clubs down with me, and I 
had just discovered (and meant to put 
into practice) an entirely new stance 
which made it impossible to- miss the 
object ball. It was this that I was 
explaining to Charles and his wife at 
dinner on Friday, when the interruption 
occurred. 

‘ By the way,” said Charles, as I took 


‘out a cigarette, “I’ve got a cigar for 


you. Don’t smoke that thing.” 

“You haven’t let him go in for 
cigars?” I said reproachfully to Mrs. 
Charles. I can be very firm about 
other people’s extravagances. 

“This is one I picked up in Portu- 
gal,” explained Charles. “ You can get 
them absurdly cheap out there. Let's 
see, dear ; where did I put it?” 





“T saw it on your dressing-table last 
week,” said his wife, getting up to leave 
us. He followed her out and went in 
search of it, while I waited with an 
interest which I made no effoit to 
conceal, I had never heard before of a 
man going all the way to Portugal to 
buy one cigar for a friend. 

“ Here it is,” said Charles, coming in 
again, He put down in front of me an 
ash-tray, the matches and a— and 
a— well, as I say, a cigar. I 
examined it slowly. Half of it looked 
very tired. 

“Well, said Charles, “ what do you 
think of it?” 

“When you say you—er—ypicked it 
up in Portugal,” I began carefully, “1 
suppose. you don’t mean——” 
stopped and tried to bite the end off. 

“ Have a knife,” said Charles. 

I had another bite, and then I 
decided to be frank. 

** Why did-you- pick it up?” I asked. 

“The fact was,” said Charles, “1 
found myself one day in Lisbon without 
my pipe, and so I bought that thing; I 
never smoke them in the ordinary way.” 

“Did you smoke this?” I asked. 
It was obvious that something had 
happened to it. 

‘No, you see, I found some cigarettes 
at the last moment, and so, knowing 
that you liked cigars, I thought I’d 
bring it home for you.” 

“It’s very nice of you, Charles. 
Of course I can see that it has 
travelled. Well, we must do what we 
can with it.” . 

I took the knife and started chipping 
away at themahoganyend. The other 
end—the brown-paper end, which had 
come ungummed—I intended to reserve 
for the match. When everything was 
ready I applied a light, leant back in 
my chair, and pulled. 

“That’s all right, isn’t it?” said 
Charles. ‘“ And you’d be surprised if 
I told you what I paid for it.” 

“No, no, you mustn’t think that,” 
I protested. “Probably things are 
dearer in Portugal.” I put it down by 
my plate for a moment's rest. “ All 
I’ve got against it at present is that 
its pores don’t act as freely as they 
should.” 

“I’ve got a cigar-cutter somewhere, 
if » 





‘“*No, don’t bother, I think I can 
do it with the nut-crackers. There’s 
no doubt it was a good cigar once, but 
it hasn’t wintered well.” 

I squeezed it as hard as I could, lit 
it again, pressed my feet against the 
table and pulled. 

“ Now it’s going,”’ said Charles. 

“I’m afraid it keeps very reticent 
at my end. The follow-through is 
poor. Is your end alight still?” 


1| “ There's always that. 





“ Burning beautifully.” 

“Tt ‘sa pity that I should be missing 
all that. How would it be if we were 
to make a knitting-needle red-hot, and 
bore a tunnel from this end? We 
might establish a draught that way. 
Only there’s always the danger, of 
course, of coming out at the side.” 

I took the cigar up and put it to 
my ear. 

“TI can’t hear anything wrong,” I 
said. “I expect what it really wants 
is massage.” 

Charles filled his pipe again and got 
up. ‘“Let’s go for a stroll,” he said. 
“It’s a beautiful night. Bring your 
cigar with you.” 

“It may prefer the open air,” I said. 
You know we 
mustn’t lose sight of the fact that 
the Portuguese climate is different from 
ours. The thing’s pores may have 
acted more readily in the South. On 
the other hand the unfastened end may 
have been more adhesive. I gather 
that though you have never actually 
met anybody who has smoked a cigar 
like this yet you understand that the 
experiment is a practicable one. As 
far as you know this had no brothers. 
No, no, Charles, I’m going on with it, 
but I should like to know all that you 
can tell me of its parentage. It had a 
Portuguese father and an American 
mother, I should say, and there has been 
a good deal of trouble in the family. 
One moment”’—and as we went out- 
side I stopped and cracked it in the 
door. 

It was an inspiration. At the very 
next application of the match I found 
that 1 had established a connection 
with the lighted end. Not a long and 
steady connection, but one that came 
in gusts. After two gusts I decided 
that it was perhaps safer to blow from 
my end, and for a little while we had 





in this way as much smoke around us as | 


the most fastidious cigar-smoker could 
want. Then I accidentally dropped it ; 


something in the middle of it shifted, I | 


suppose—and for the rest of my stay | 


behind it only one end was at work. | 


“Well,” said Charles, when we were , 
back in the smoking-room, and I 
was giving the cigar a short breather, 
“it’s not a bad one, is it?” 

“T have enjoyed it,” I said truth- 
fully, for I like trying to get the mastery 
over a thing that defies me. 

“You'll never guess what it cost,” 
he chuckled. 

“ Tell me,” I said. ‘I daren’t guess.” 

“ Well, in English money it works 
out at exactly three farthings.” 

I looked at him for a long time and | 
then shook my head sadly. 

‘Charles, old friend,” I said, “‘ you've 
been done.” A. A. M. 
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WHAT BECAME OF LADY 
TEAZLE ? 


divorced him and settled down as a 


paragon of virtue at Bath, where she 
died at an advanced age. I enclose 


[A correspondence which obviously ought to my card, and Iam 


have gone to The Westminster Gazette. ] 


Yours, ete., ANnGus STERLING. 





Sir,—It has often struck me as a ; ; 
great pity that our dramatists do not} Sim,—It pains me to read the cynical 
take the public (by whose kindly | letter on the after-life of poor Lady 
support they live) a little more into| Teazle which Mr. Sterling sends you. 
their confidence. They interest us (or| According to my reading of her 
not, as the case may be) in their|character, Lady Zeazle was not like 
puppets; the curtain falls, and we | that. She was a true woman. She 
knownomore. A little leaflet containing | had been a little flighty, no doubt, but 
the subsequent history of those who are | Only from the point of view of man. 
left alive, given away at the doors as | How is one to know oneself unless one 
the audience pass out, would do all/is foolish as well as wise? Are women 
that is necessary. To circulate it | to have no off-moments? Are they to 
earlier would of course be a mistake, as | be eternally at their husbands’ sides 
it might rob the play of some of the|and obeying their husbands’ orders ? 





elements of surprise. 


doubt that we are entitled to a full| 
account of the career of Nora after | 
she has slammed the door at the end of 


The Doil’s House, because her life was 
really only then beginning. We also 
want more information about Lady 
Teazle. Any of your readers who can 
tell me more about Lady Teazle will 
earn my deep gratitude. 

Youis, etc., JoHn Stopce Mears. 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Mears, 
asks what became of Lady Teazle. 
There is, I think, very little doubt that 
she and Sir Peter “ quarrelled again.” 
Ihave known that kind of woman in 
real life, and she always quarrels again. 
Sir Peter probably died in the course 
of a few years, and his widow married 
Joseph Surface. A little later she 


There is no|The whole idea is obnoxious. 





Lady 
Teazle, directly Sir Peter was dead— 
as he soon would be, for he ages at an 
incredible speed in all the representa- 
tions of the play that I have seen— 
began to live her own life. Always a 
believer in the suffrage for women she 
devoted herself and Sir Peter’s money 
to the cause, dressed entirely in green, 
purple and white, and spoke at public 
meetings. She also refused to fill up 
her Census paper. That is how I read 
dear Lady Teazle. 
Yours, etc., May WINKLE. 
Sir,—In my opinion Lady Teazle 
was a@ woman, a truly human one, 
and an identity. After her last and 
final row with Sir Peter, which 
quickly came, she went away to try 
and learn about that identity, which 





was herself. Where she went, what she 
did, we don’t know. But a woman who 
would face the world alone and unaided 
as she did, without accepting any,of Sir 
Peter’s money, would not be likely: to 
fail. Quite possibly she took up; type- 
writing. On Sir Peter’s death she mar- 
ried again, became a lecturer on small 
holdings, and settled at the Garden City. 
Who is right, your correspondent or I, 
about the character and fate of Lady 
Teazle? 
Yours truly, Juxia Tupman. 

Sir,—The end of Lady Teazle was 
recently revealed to me by a crystal- 
gazer. Determined at all hazards to 
assert her ego, she took lessons from 
a French aeronaut, obtained a pilot’s 
certificate, and was the first woman to 
cross the Channel in a balloon. She 
subsequently converted Sir Peter to 
Christian Science, adopted a rational 
dress, and died a vegetarian. 

Yours faithfully, 
Leveson Tites, M.A. 


S1r,—You ask what became of Lady 
Teazle. I will tell you. At the fall 
of the curtain she went to her dressing- 
room, changed and washed, and had 
supper at the Savoy. The next day 
she was at the theatre again as usual. 

Yours etc., Oup THESPIAN. 





‘The Inspector twisted one of his long red 
moustaches and smiled a little grimly at the 
other.” —Cassell’s Magazine. 


Why this favouritism ? 
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OUR AMBULANCE CLASS. 


Fair First-Aider. ‘‘1 SAY, WHAT’S THE POISON FUR WHICH YOU GIVE AN EPIDEMIC!” 












. and the littlest ones for the children 
FARMING NOTES. to play with. 
(By our Agricultural Expert.) On Rats. 


On Waeat. | An evening paper recently asserted 
Waeat is the only thing besides that the numbers of these could be 
bulbs that you may talk about in greatly reduced “if farmers would put 
the country at this time of year.| wire netting round their haystacks 
There is an old saying that it should; when they threshed them.” Don’t 
be high enough to “hide a hare in scorn these agricultural experts. Try 
March.” This is very true, but the it yourself when you are threshing the 
farmer scores either way. In one turnip-tops. 
case he gets the wheat, in the other On Boarp or AGRICULTURE 
he gets the hare. INSPECTORS. 
On Sowina. They are good fellows, really. They 
Seed, as the little Irish girl said,| get on best by posing as scientists 
should be sown three days before | to. the farmer, and as farmers to the 
steady rain. Be very careful to arrange | Scientist. 
for this. 


On Acricutturan DEpREssIoN. 
This is what the farmers get when 
it rains, or it doesn’t rain, or there ’s a lot 
a little extra work to do. It is their, The good ones are eaten by the 


custom to congregate on Saturday) 
night in the aim inn to try to pon mie and ne vag _ — 
forget it. ‘They then become post-| ics have the good ones. Itis thought 
Gopeenstonists. by some authorities that the historic 
On Mancoup-WunzgELs. reply of the cottager—* Father's in the 
Most farmers stock them in three) pig-sty; you'll know him by his 
sizes at least. The big ones for the|hat"—has, in the course of centuries, 
cows, the littler ones for the sheep,|been evolved, by careless repetition, 





On PorarToes. 
These are of two kinds—bad and 
good. The very bad ones are called 
\‘*chats” because they really do talk 








from a remark which originally ran 
as follows: “ Father’s in the pig-sty; 
you'll know him; he's eating the 
bad potatoes.” 


On “Super.” 

This is stuff that you get in bags 
and spread on the ground. 

There seems some doubt as to the 
origin of the name. Is it not possible 
that it may be derived from a similar 
Latin word meaning “above”? This 
would imply that it should be put on 
the top of the ground and not on the 
bottom. 

A practical farmer onee told me of 
a@ young man from Cambridge who 
called if CaH,(CO,)s, but he very 
wisely asked him to move on to the 
next farm. He had a delicate baby and 
thought it might be infectious. 





**‘New STEERING GEAR. 
INVENTION THAT WILL EFFECT A REVOLUTION.” 
Daily Chronicle, 
But any old gear will do this. 





‘*A nearly new Turkey Carpet for £6 10s., 
cost double; lady moving into larger flat, 
measuring 14ft. 6in. by 9ft. 10in.” 

Advt, in *‘ Highgate Express.” 
It looks as if her last lodging had been | 
in a lift. | 
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THE RT. HON. CALIGULA. 
“QO THAT THIS PEOPLE HAD BUT ONE NECK MIGHT 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FroM THE Diary oF Toby, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Tuesday, April 
18.—Whilst Lords still make holiday 
in anticipation of hard work ahead, 
Commons resume sitting after so- 
called Easter Recess. As one looked 
round scantily filled Benches when 
SPEAKER took the Chair, nothing in 
appearance suggested that we are 
actually in midst of revolution. Com- 
parei with methods in Mexico, for 
example, peaceful condition is really 
monotonous. Point of resemblance 
between two hemispheres comes in in 
respect of occasional shooting over the 
boundary and hitting the wrong man 
—generally in the back. Bansury, 
however, was the right man. Up again 
with mitrailleuse discharge of ques- 
tions about procrastinated payment of 
income-tax by railways, was himself 
bowled over by shot from the Chair. 

House notes with marked satisfac- 
tion that the SpeaKer’s forbearance 
with the plague of Supplementary 
Questions, marvellous in its tenacity, 
has at length broken down. Before 
adjournment for Recess he addressed 
stern reproof to one of the most per- 
sistent practitioners of this clumsy art. 
To-day Bansury, nipping in with intent 
to extend shorter catechism which had 
already occupied some minutes of 
limited time, was brought up with 
what on board ship is called a round 
turn. Shifting his position under the 
coil of rope, he proposed to catechise 
the SpeakeR himself, asking whether 
he had not said so-and-so on earlier 
occasion ? 

“What I have said I have said,” 
remarked the SPEAKER in warning 
voice. 

Banpury resumed his seat, wondering 
where he had heard that remark before. 

Later came along WINTERTON 
with delightful affectation of judicial 
manner that adds charm to what 
Labour Members, jealous custodians 
of good manners, call his impertin- 
ences. Firing shot designed to bring 
down Prime Minister on subject of 
proposal to pay Members, he hit group 
below Gangway. 

“The object of the Labour Members,” 
he said, in soothing voice and with 
bland manner suggestive that he 
was inviting them to high tea on the 
Terrace, “in coming to this House is 
to see that as much money as possible 
shall be taken from the pockets of the 
taxpayers and put into the pockets 
of themselves and their friends.” 

CuairMAN, amid sirident cheers 
from Labour Party, declared the charge 
not a proper one to make. 

“Charge?” cried WINTERTON, rais- 


Men 





ing eyebrows in unaffected surprise. 
“ What charge?” 

Thought he was making a plain state- 
ment; if it was out of order he unre- 
servedly withdrew it. But it was left 
to rankle, and Labour Members growled 
resentment in fashion suggestive of 
lively times for noble Earl if at any 
time they catch him up their street. 

Business done.—Having spent two 
hours in discussing whether under 
pressure of business Government Bills 
shall have precedence on Wednesdays 
after Whitsuntide, House got into 
Committee on Parliament Bill. Kan- 
garoo Resolution still in operation. 
CuarrMAN skipped over batches of 
amendments with graceful agility not 
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‘“‘His memory is still cherished in both 
camps.” 
(Tie late Viscount GoscHEN.) 


to be rivalled by his brethren in far-off 
Australia. Sat till after 4 a.m. and 
passed Clause I. 

Wednesday night.—Been reading in 
Recess Artuur Enuiot’s Life of 
Goschen; recalls memories going back 
for nearly forty years. When I first 
knew GoscHEN he sat on Treasury 
Bench, First Lord of Admiralty, fervent 
admirer of the Chief who, recognising 
his great ability, first gave him 
Ministerial office. He lived long 
enough to take leading part in the 
revolt which in 1886 shattered the 
Liberal Party and broke the spell of 
GuansTone’s long predominance. 

Striking but appropriate coincidence 
that GoscHEN and his biographer twice 
at successive crises sacrificed position 
for conscience’ sake. Both broke away 





from Liberal Party on Home Rule 
question. Having crossed floor of 





House both again went into Opposition 
on question of Free Trade. 

Nothing permanently barred Go- 
SCHEN’S progress. Having broken with 
Mr. G. on Home Rule, he, “ forgotten ”’ 
by GRANDOLPH, was received with open 
arms by Conservative Cabinet. When 
Don José ran up Protectionist flag 
from Unionist citadel, GoscHENn, retired 
from fighting line, his helmet now a 
hive for bees, took field again, and 
proved himself as redoubtable a com- 
batant of Don Joss&’s fiscal heresy as 
he had been in the case of Mr. G.’s 
political mistake. ArrHur Exwior, 
equally impregnable in his honesty, 
marching step by step with GoscHEN 
in these excursions, by the first suffered 
long exile from Parliament; by second 
loss of Ministerial office and what has 
to present date been exclusion from 
Parliamentary life. Both examples are 
shining lights in occasionally mirk 
atmosphere of English politics. 

Next to Hartineton, whom he much 
resembled, and with whom through 
his public life he always sympathized, 
GoscHEN was a statesman who in 
unobtrusive manner most largely in- 
fluenced English politics in the period 
between 1885 and 1905. In one of 
the phrases of which he is master, 
JouN Mokrtey, writing of him on his 
quitting the live arena of the Commons 
for tha sepulchre of the Lords, de- 
scribes him as “a man who has done 
so much to keep a lofty standard both 
of the integrity and the dignity of 
public life.” 

Eleven years have sped _ since 
GoscHEN for the last time passed 
out behind the Speaker’s Chair. His 
memory is still cherished in both 
camps as that of a fighting-man who 
never hit below the belt. 

Business done—Army Annual Bill 
in Committee. 

Thursday.—For fully six years there 
have been heard in caves of Liberal 
Party murmurs of discontent with Lorp 
CHANCELLOR'S dealing with appoint- 
ments to magisterial bench. Began 
whilst C.-B. was still with us. In 
earlier months of his Premiership Joun 
Brunner led ito his room behind 
Speaker's chair a band of angry 
Ministerialists demanding LorEBURN’s 
head on a charger. 

Situation certainly curious. There 
was a sweet simplicity about Haus- 
BuRY’s method that made it at least 
comprehensible. Honestly believing 
that no good could come out of the 
Nazareth of Liberalism he systemati- 
cally packed the magisterial bench with 
good Conservatives. From time to 
time the matter was brought before 
notice of Commons. Stout Hauspury, 
aware of their inability practically | 
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to interfere, quietly went his way. 
Liberals, returned to power after long 
exile, entertained hope in their circles 
in town and country that matters 
would be put straight. Recognised 
that, owing to long prevalencs of 
Hatssury system, the balance might 
not straightway be redressed. But 
gradually, as opportunity presented 
itself, there would be attained some- 
thing approaching equality in number | 
of J.P.s as between one political Party 
an. another. | 

To general consternation | 
discovery was made that) 
Lorenurn, so far from fol- | 
lowing in his predecessor's | 
footsteps by giving pre-| 
ference to otherwise suit- 
able and desirable members 
of his Party, was actually 
swelling the already pre-! 


dominant contingent of, 
Conservatives. Matters re- 
cently reached crisis in} 


circumstances described by | 
Neri. Primrose in vigorous 
letter addressed to Lor 
CHANCELLOR, which, since 
it has not been replied to, 
is presumably unanswer- 
able. To-day matter for- 
mally brought under notice 
of Premier in shape of 
demand for early oppor-| - 
tunity to have the matter’ 
fully discussed. A numer-! 
ically large and personally 
influential division of Minis- 
terial majority protest their 
determination to be satistied 
with nothing less. 

Business done.— Parlia- 
ment Dill again taken in 
hand. 


| 


THE WISDOM OF THE)! 
MALE. 

Five months had elapsed | 
and still Aspodestera and _—— 
were engaged. We had every reason 
to be proud and grateful, I to be) 
proud and she to be grateful. For the 
moment, however, we were in complete 
accord and were discussing the situation 
lightly in the abstract. 

“Tf only I had made a note of the 
actual words I used at the fatal mo- 
ment,” I said, “I should be in a much | 
better position now to argue. What I 
meant to say was, ‘ Will you marry 
me?’ It certainly was not, ‘May I 
marry you?’ ‘To marry,’ I may add, | 
means ‘to love, honour and obey,’ and 
I am almost sure you said that you| 
would.” 

Aspodestera busied herself with her 
hair and the mirror over the mantel- | 





|conversation to be, for a time, irrele- ! 


piece. “As a matter of fact,” she|‘ this is going too far. Since this thing 
answered, “you said nothing at all| happened to me, I have so altered the 
about marrying. I don’t recollect your|course of my whole conduct as to be 
saying anything connected or intel-|ready to open any number of doors at 
ligible. Besides, we aren't marrielja given moment, to fetch all sorts of 
yet; you are only my fiancé. ‘Fiancer’ things from all sorts of places, and to 
in the original French means ‘to im-' express annoyance in new and wholly 
prove the manners of,’ or, as some inadequate language. So much pos- 
dictionaries have it, ‘to cultivate in— sibly you had a right to demand. 
a quieter taste in socks.’ ”’ 'Beyond that I have heightened my 
I could see that she was leading up collars, omitted the nails from my shoes, 
tosomething. “What is it?” I asked, ' and altered my whole scheme of external 
miserably. “Out with it. Is it my decoration, This much I have done as 
———____—_—_— ——-an act of grace. Further, 
I have discarded a valuable 
‘and stalwart brand of to- 
bacco for a pernicious and 
‘scented mixture, and even 
that I have consented to 
ismoke only at off times. 
Moreover, I have... .” 
She interrupted me in a 
/manner to be condemned 
for all time, but very 
tolerable at the moment. 
“No,” I protested, “I will 
‘not go to the dentist, not 
‘till something aches. I 
will not take orders in this 
matter. What orders are 
necessary in our lives, I 
will issue. You shall sup- 
ply all the looks, grace and 
charm; I all the wisdom 
‘of initiative, prudence of 
control. Now my wisdom 
tells me that the proper 
time for me to visit a 
dentist will be a year from ; 
to-day, approximately, and 
henceforth you and I must 
/be guided by my wisdom 
alone.” 
Asposdestera said no 
mor?. 





i i 
77 Lia 
BLOW THE WIG! 

(and blow the would-be Radical J.P.s !). 
(Lord Loresury.) 


* % % * 
Early next morning I 
‘found myself sitting in the 
seat of destiny. A 1 ttle 
stream of water trickled 
= -—_——unceasingly into a blue 
clothes that are wrong, or only myself; bowl on my left and a little benzine 
this time? ”’ lamp burned merrily near by. Mean- 
I knew there was something coming! while I had reason to believe that 
when she thereupon took steps to com-| there was a man in my mouth looking 
fort and exhilarate me and allowed her! for trouble with a pickaxe. 
“ Not every man,” he said, supposing 
vant but sweetly docile. Let me warn}that this was flattery to me—* not 
you against the irrelevance and sweet | every man would have had the sense 
docility of Aspolestera and her kind.|to come to me in the very nick of 
When the worst came, it came in a|time. That is what you have done. 
playful whisper from a head leaning, | Half-a-dozen visits, and we shall have 
pleasantly enough, on my shoulder. —_| you with the finest mouth in the four 
“What is the French for ‘to-send-to-| kingdoms. Some of the little fellows 
the-dentist-for-inspection-and-repair’?”’ | must be stopped, and some pul'ed out. 
I abandoned her at once (she was| These wisdom teeth, for instanc2 . . 
not entirely unprepared) and assumed| “ Wisdom teeth?” I cried bitterly. 
a commanding and defiant attitude} Wisdom? Pull ‘em all out. I have 
before the fireplace. “No,” I declared, | no further use for that class of avtic.e. 


—— 
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MR. PUNCH’S SUPPLEMENT. 
(With acknowledgments to The Times.) 
II.—BILLIARDS. 


In view of the heightened interest in 
billiards that is now being displayed it 
is felt that a brief history and survey 
of the game would be grateful and 
illuminating. 

HisTorRIcaL, 


The origin of billiards is wrapt in 
mystery. Sayce claims to have found 
traces of the game in a rudimentary 
form in mural hieroglyphics at Luxor, 
and it cannot be denied that the name 
given to the most popular of the 
winning hazard variants—Pyramids— 
lends colour to his theory. SHAkK- 
SPEARE, too, in Antony and Cleopatra 
has the phrase, “ Let’s to billiards.” 
At the beginning of the last century, 
however, the savant Rospert ALLEN 
was positive that the game was first 
played in Lombardy; hence the 
Lombardy crest of three balls. The 
circumstance that these balls are 
all of brass, and not two white and 
one red, may be dismissed as an 
accident. Professor ALLEN held that 
the game was invented as a recreation 
for the great financiers of Lombardy 
after the fatigues of money-lending 
during the day. 

Other investigators have other 
theories. Thus Sir Roperrt Ban 
assigns an Arabic origin to the game 
and sees in it an effort to symbolize 
the solar system, the red ball being 
obviously meant to indicate Mars, the 
pinkest of the planets. 

As to the derivation of the word, 
Professor Topirambour, of the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales at Paris, notes 
thatthe name is identical with milliards, 
when the latter is pronounced by a 
person with a cold in the head, for 
which billiards are an excellent tonic. 


BiuwrarD Batts. 


In the earliest days of the game in 
England, the balls were made of stone, 
on which very little work could be got. 
The cues were of iron, or, in the houses 
of the nobility, of steel. Ivory balls 
came in in the eighteenth century, cut 
from the tusks of elephants. The dis- 
covery of this use to which to put 
those appendages is due to the Dutch 
explorer, Van Winkle in 1783, who, 
confined to the jungle for some months 
and longing for 100 up, constructed, it 
is said, a whole billiard table and 
appliances from one elephant, flattening 
the back for the bed, retaining the 
legs wn situ, turning the balls from the 
tusks, and after petrifying both using 
the tail as a cue and the trunk as a rest. 
With this alleviation he is said to have 
been so content that he refused to leave 
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Robinson (of the City). ‘*‘WuatT A MODEST 





I'vE 


MAN MADDOX-JONEs Is, 
FOR YEARS, AND NEVER KNEW TILL HE TOLD ME JUST NOW THAT HE EXHIBIIS AT THE 
Royan ACADEMY.” ; 


KNOWN HIM 


Burne-Brown (of Chelsea), ‘‘HE NEVER KNEW EITHER—TILL A DAY OR TWO AGO!” 








his solitude when a relief party at last; sooner did the bonzos see STaNLEY than 


found him. 
THe Bonzo. 


Ivory balls held the field until the 
opportune discovery of the bonzo in 
the forest of Swami by the late Sir 
H. M. Srantey. The explorer came 
suddenly upon a huge herd of them in 
a clearing. The creature is practically 
all tusk, the merest thread of body with 
several hundred-weights of the hard 
glistening material attached to it. No 





they made a huge break for cover—a 
happy augury. The herd, however, 
moved but slowly owing to their wealth 
of bonzoline (as it is now called), and 
it was an easy matter to round them 
up and secure them. Bonzo ranches 
now cover the Swami district and large 
fortunes are being made. Not only are 
the bonzo's tusks (which, we ought to 
explain, it drags behind, having insuf- 
ficient strength to carry them) useful 
for billiard balls, but excellent false 
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tecth, almost like real, are made from 
them too, and the best professionals 
wear no others. Ex-President Roose- 
VELT also keeps a set by him, in case 
of accident. 

3ILLIARDS IN France. 

In France, where orthography runs 
riot, they have the word “billard,” 
signifying merely the table on which 
the game is played. Hence a hotel or 
café proprietor will announce that he 
keeps two, three or whatever number it 
may be—“ billards ”: which is absurd. 
The French table has no longer any 
pockets, a deprivation due, according 
to the same Professor ALLEN, to the 
circumstance that when there were 
pockets the Lombards could not keep 
their hands out of them. They were 
therefore removed under the Code 
Napoléon. 


BILuiaArRDs IN SoutH AMERICA. 


The game in Terra del Fuego is 
perhaps not worth consideration here, 
since they do not play it at all. 


SHAKSPEARE AS A CUE-IST. 

That our national poet knew the 
game is beyond question. Again and 
again in his Works we'find references to 
his passion: direct, as in the instance 
given above, and indirect and more 
poetical, as when he says (Love's 
Labour’s Lost), ‘My love is most 
immaculate white and red’; and again, 
in The Taming of the Shrew, “Such 
war of white and red’’; in Henry IV., 
Pt. I., “This cushion my crown!” ; in 
Midsummer Night's Dream, “* When my 
cue comes call me and I will answer,” 
and in Lear (after the balls had been 
running badly for him), “ My cue is 
villainous melancholy.” 


SNooker’s Poon. 


Snooker’s Pool was invented by 
Alfred Snooker, marker at the “ Green 
Posts” in Leicester Square, in 1843. 
The exact date is not known. Snooker 
lived to be quite an old man, dying in 
1901 in a lodging in Camden Town. 
He took an interest in the game to the 
end, but seems to have wandered a 
little in his mind at the close of his 
life, for his last words were: ‘‘ Two for 
his nob.” Longevity was once prac- 
tically assurel to all good billiard 
players, but it is not thought that any 
of the many professionals of the present 
moment will ever be Gray. 


Tue Hatr-Burt. 

This interesting weapon, originally 
invented by the Duke of Malmsey, is 
now, by a delicate compliment to one 
of our leading vocalists, habitually 
described as “ the semi-Clara.” 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AN 
INLAND REVENUE OFFICIAL, 
Op STYLE. 

Sir,—Only a week now remains be- 
fore the closing of the financial year, and 
[ must press the immediate payment 
of your Income Tax, otherwise the 
amount will be lost tothe Sinking Fund, 
and considerable inconvenience will 


thereby be caused to the Inland 
Revenue Department. 
Yours faithfully, W. Ssooks, 


J. Brown, Esq. Surveyor of Taxes. 
Srr,—I note that my demand of the 
24th ult. has been ignored by you: your 
Inc »me Tax has therefore been irretriev- 
ably Icst to the Sinking Fund. I have 
now toinform you that unless it is paid 
within four days, I shall have the 
painful duty of putting in a distress 
upon your goods. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Brown, Esq. 


W. Syooks, 
Surveyor of Taxes. 


Sir,—Here, confound you, is your 
tax. I am glad to think the robbers 
of the Inland Revenue Department 
will have been put to considerable 
inconvenience by the loss of this sum 
to the Sinking Fund. I wish (for this 
reason only) that the amount had been 
larger. 


Yours faithfully, J. Brown. 


New Sry.e. 
March 24th. 
Dear Mr. Brown,—May I ask you 
as a personal favour kindly to postpone 
the payment of your Income Tax for 
one month. I know and appreciate 
your accustomed regularity, but at 
present the Government has really 
more money than it knows what to do 
with. Iam sure that you do not wish 
your hard-earned savings to be 
squandered on the mere repayment of 
debt. To force up the price of Consols 
is to inflict a grievous wrong on the 
saving classes of the community who 
wish to invest in them. I think I may 
promise you that next year your money 
will be devoted to much more romantic 
objects—the payment of your excellent 
Parliamentary representative and the 
creation of a large number of lucrative 
civil service posts. Trusting that you 
will see your way to comply with my 
request, 
Believe me, with kindest regards, 
Yours faithfully, W. SnNooks, 
Surveyor of Taxes. 


Dear Mr. Snooxs,—I have the 
greatest pleasure in complying with 
your very amiable request. I quite 
appreciate your point about the glut of 
money in the Exchequer, and if it will 





be any help to you will postpone all 
payments till this time next year. 
Yours faithfully, J. Brown. 


Srr,—In direct violation of instruc- 
tions from the Department, you have 
obstinately and deliberately persisted 
in paying your Income Tax. It is 
obvious from your wish to rush the 
payment through and avoid enquiry 
that you have been assessed at far too 
low a rate. I enclose form relating to 
Super-tax, which please fill up and 
return instantly. In default thereof 
you will be assessed for Super-tax by 
the Commissioners. 

Yours truly; 
J. Brown, Esq. 


W. Snooks, 
Surveyor of Taxes. 


Dear Mr. Snooxs,—My ass of a 
cashier filled up cheque for Income 
Tax, and forwarded same without con- 
sulting me. I have discharged cashier 
and stopped cheque. Please accept 
my apolozies. 


Yours faithfully, J. Brown. 


My pear Mr. Browy,—Please ac- 
cept my apologies for the tone of my 
last note. I ought to have guessed 
that there was some mistake. I much 
appreciate the courteous and patriotic 
manner in which you stopped payment 
of the cheque. MayI venture to inter- 
cede for your cashier. His conduct to 
my mind is more significant of slight 
mental weakness than direct moral 
obliquity. Pray do not trouble about 
that little matter of Super-tax. I wrote 
under the mistaken impression that 
you had grievously wronged the depart- 
ment. With kindest regards, 

Yours cordially, W. Syooks. 


My pear Mr. Brown,—I cannot 
leave my post (on promotion to an 
Inspectorship at our head office) with- 
out thanking you for the very kindly 
way in which you helped me depart- 
mentally. During the last week of the 
financial year my district achieved the 
unique record of paying nothing into 
the Exchequer. Without the help—so 
freely and generously given—of your- 
self and. others such a result could 
never have been achieved. My one 
regret in leaving this district is that 
it involves separation from so many 
friendly non-tax payers. Believe me, 

Yours very cordially, W. Sxooks. 





‘After having shaken hands w.th those 
present on the p'atform the train stesmed out 
punctually at 12 o’c!ock amid cheers.” 

Greeott s Penny Mai’. 
As long as these little courtesies on the 





part of our trains are not allowed to | 
interfere with punctual attention to 


business we haye nothing but praise 
for them. 
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. 1! You WAUTR MY BRITHER JOCK’S TRAIN, BUT I'LL KEEP MY BAWBEE FOR 1HE NEXT EDEETION. 
HA’ THE FINAL RESULTS 0’ THE FOOTBA’ IN AS WEEL!” 























IT WILL 








PARTED. 


Pry..is, farewell !—if that’s the name 
By which your people had you 
christened 
Long ere that beauty flashed to flame; 
And even if it isn’t. 
Farewell! I shall not dic of woe 
Nor sleep beneath the churchyard’s 
stout yew 
When you are gone. I do not know 
Nearly enough about you. 
Only at times a transient glimpse 
Of hair, whose—well, whose Tita. 
glory 
You decorate with curls and crimps 
There in that upper storey, 
Deep as Apollo’s dying ray, 
Betwixt the leafless elders carried, 
Has charm-d me greatly—by the way, 
I wonder if you're married. 


I wonder if the hair-comb’s spike 
Burns as it parts those locks asunder; 
I wonder what your face is like, 
Oh! heaps of things I wonder: 


I wonder what asbestos cone, 


What heat-proof hat enshrines those 
tresses ; 








I wonder if they ’re all your own; 
But where ’s the use in guesses? 


The fact remains, that now the Spring 
Has stormed the heights and swept 
the valleys 
And Zephyrus, the year’s gay king, 
No longer shilly-shallies, 


The flush that fills the world with green 
And Winter's savage gripe unhardens, 
Creates anew a toilet-screen 
In opposite back gardens. 


Farewell! but only till the leaves 
Fall and the widowed woods grow 
duller ; 
Except your mane meanwhile achieves 
Some less conspicuous colour. 
EVoE. 





‘Eight million eggs, weighing 60,000 tons, 
are yearly consumed in London, the eaters 
paying four million pounds for them.”— 
Liverpool Evening Express, 

Breakfast is getting a very expensive 
meal. 





“Flat Burglary Sequel,” announced 
a poster of The Globe. The reaction 
after these little excitements often 
causes a sense of dulness. 





STATESMEN UNBENT. 


We are glad to learn that the 
excellent example of the Home Secre- 
TARY, who enjoyed himself during his 
Easter holiday by digging in the sands 
near Holyhead, has not been thrown 
away on his colleagues, most of whom 
found relaxation from the cares of office 
in various infantile pastimes. 

The Priue Minister, who has spent 
his Easter holidays in the neighbour- 
hood of Godalming, passed the whole 
of Easter Monday blowing soap 
bubbles on the lawn of Sir Herbert 
JEKYLL’s stately home. The largest 
bubble blown by Mr. AsquirH was 
estimated to have a diameter of six- 
teen inches and reached an altitude of 
nearly thirty feet before disintegrating 
into iridescent smithereens. 

Mr. Ure, the Lord Advocate, gave 
himself a complete holiday from 
serious politics at Easter, and went 
to recruit his energies in the Heart 
of Midlothian, where he spent several 
happy days making mud-pies of un- 
paralleled magnitude. Every variety 
of design was indulged in by the dis- 
tinguished architect, but his happiest 
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effort was a gigantic ducal coronet, 
which has since been baked and pre- 
sented to the Gladstone League, who 
propose to exhibit it at their head 
office before sending it round the 
country as an object lesson in the 
futility of the feudal system. 

Mr. Herpert SaMvet invited several 
of the officials of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
to spend Easter with him. With a 
delicate consideration which cannot be 
too highly commended, Mr. Samvuen 
insisted on playing General Post with 
his guests every day from 10 to 1 and 
from 2 to 5. 

Mr. Sypney Buxton gave a charming 
Dolls’ tea-party to the wives and 
children of the permanent staff of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Buxton, who 
presided at the feast, at which real tea, 
milk and sugar were used, enjoyed 
himself immensely, and drank no fewer 


than nineteen diminutive cups of 
China's fragrant herb. 
Mr. Runcrman's Easter recreation 


took the form of a carnival of round or 
“circular ’’ games, in which he was 
joined by Sir Ropert Morant and 
several of the senior Inspectors of 
Schools. Boisterous merriment pre- 
vailed, which reached its climax in a 
game of consequences, in which one of 
the papersconcluded, ‘‘ The consequence 
was there was a conspiracy of silence, 
and the World said, ‘ He ought to have 
resigned,’ "’ 





AT THE PLAY. 

“A Mipsummer Nicuat’s Dream.” 

THE clow of Sir HerBert TREE’s so 
brilliant revival was his extremely 
clever troupe of tame rabbits. Fora 
first night’s performance they played 
with an extraordinary absence of nerves 
and self-consciousness. Not even the 
spectacle of Mr. Bourcnier’s legs, 
foreshortened in repose, disturbed thir 
complacency. From the moment of 
their appearance in the forest scene, our 
gaze was diverted from the charm of 
Oberon and the gamineries of Puck; the 
rabbits became, if I may say it, the 
coneysure of everyeye. When Bottom, 
dazed with slumber and the vague 
memory of strange dreams, cailed aloud 
on Peter Quince, a piebald rabbit mis- 
took himself for the Athenian prompter, 
and advanced, amid loud signs of ap- 
proval, in the weaver's direction, and 
Mr. Bourcuier, in a spasm of jealousy, 
beat a swift retreat under the guise of 
a very natural terror. 

To the sporting mind it seemed a pity 
that the hounds of Theseus, “ bred out 
of the Spartan kind,” were not intro- 
duced in person. But Sir Herpert 
has a tender heart, and, after all, the 
rabbits were too confiding. 





Another fresh effect was the flight 
of doll-fairies across the background. 
This pleased me less, for from my seat 
I could not define the nature of these 
fluffy objects and took them for cock- 
atoos or birds of paradise, my difficulty 
being increased by their tendency to fly 
upside down. Nor did I find the mar- 
vellous beauty of these sylvan scenes 
enhanced by so much trapeze-work on 
the part of the living children. For the 
rest I cannot imagine how things could 
have been bettered. 

These dreamlike glimpses of faérie 
and the buffooneries of the local his- 
trions seem never to stale; and even 
the tediousness of the lovers’ affairs, 
always unsympathetic, were made more 
thai. tolerable by the charm of their 
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Me. YEN, 
Revised Stage Instructions :—Exit Bottom 
followed by piebald super. 
Bi ttom 


Mr, Anruve BourcHieEr. 
Rabbit eee 


eo ANON. 
setting. Dull and artificial talk matters 
less when the speakers are so good 
to look on. 

Of the fairies, Miss Evetyn D’ALRoy 
bore herself with a very graceful dignity 
as Oberon, but in comparison with what 
one remembers of the virility of Miss 
Jutia Neiwson, she was perhaps not 
quite man enough for the part, and, 
indeed, beside the scurrilities of Hermia 
and the unmaidenlike advances of 
Helena her Oberon seemed the most 
womanly creation in the play. I shall 
not soon forget the exquisite beauty of 
the dying fall of her song as she moved 
away through the dimness of the 
forest— I know a bank.”” Miss Mar- 
GERY MaupDeE was a sweet and gracious 
Titania, but even allowing for her 
fairyhood she lacked a little the qual- 


ity of queenliness. Master HAMPDEN’s 
Puck was a very perfect imp. 

As for the mortals, if in her Hermia 
one missed the piquancy of Mi:s Laura 
Cowir’s Anne Bullen, she showed 
an unexpected gift for feline ameni- 
ties, and bandied Billingsgate with 
the right fishwife’s gusto. One almost 
overlooked the thanklessness of Helena’s 
part for delight of Miss Cressau’s 
beauty and the clinging charm of 
her Greek hobble-skirt. Miss Frances 
Ditton showed no false shame about 
the exposure of one of her nether limbs, 
but this did not deceive me into 
the belief that she was really an 
Amazon Queen. 

To pass to the mechanics, Mr. 
Epwarp Sass, as Starveling, made an 
enduring impression with his yokel’s 
smile that refused to come off. I shall 
hope to see it permanently secured on 
a picture-postcard. But, of course, 
Mr. Bourcuter very properly overbore 
the rest of the company of comic 
tragedians. It was indeed a mid- 
summer night out for him and he 
made it his business to go one better 
than all previous Pyram?. Bottom had 
been “translated” often enough; but 
this time he should be adapted with 
new effects under his (Mr. BourcHiEr’s) 
personal supervision. Having no 
theatre just now under his own 
control he felt the less embarrassment 
in burlesquing those foibles of actor- 
management of which he enjoys a 
ripe experience. Naturally his weaver 
was more robust and bucolic than Sir 
Hersert’s, and still no subtlety 
escaped his grip. For a moment I 
thought that he had grown a fresh crop 
of facial hair for the part of Pyramus 
in the interval between the Second and 
Third Acts. But the colour, a deep 
sable, was against this view, and 
when his moustachios slipped below 
his under lip, and, later, were de- 
pressed beneath his chin with the 
idea of permitting a greater clarity 
of speech, I saw that I had over- 
rated his fertility. Later in the even- 
ing he kindly offered me, in an en- 
velope, the relics of his Tudor beard, 
now permanently discarded; but I de- 
clined the generous gift, feeling that 
its proper place would be under glass 
in the new museum of Metropolitan 
treasures. O. S. 





‘*Tt may seem an anachronism to say that a 
601b. wether is as profitable as a 651b. one, but 
if an average is taken, it will be found that the 
difference between cost of feeding, and the 
difference in the price obtained, of the two 1s 
greater in the first.” —Lhe Land (Sydney). 


Whatever this means, it is too fresh 





for an anachronism. 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF OUR PUBLIC MEN. 


5. Tue Bic GAME HUNTER IN HIS SANCTUM. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I cannot question the loyalty of motive of those to whose 
| labour of love we owe The Life of John Oliver Hobbes 
| (Murray), but I do question, without using other argument 
{ than may be drawn from the internal evidence of her works 
' and of her letters, whether Mrs. Crataie herself would have 
,, desired the publication of her private correspondence. It 
| is not as if her life had been spent in ways that allowed her 
} no chance of self expression. She wrote for the public, and 
the public was at liberty to judge her, if it could, by her 
books. But she never invited it to make conjecture of her- 
self from this source. She preserved, even in her most 
analytical moments, a fastidious detachment of manner, a 
nice distaste—temperamental as much as artistic—for the 
exposure of her own personality. 
Was ich weiss kann jemann wissen ; 
Mein Herz hab’ ich allein. 

At least she kept her heart for her intimate friends; and, 
for them the fascination of reading her letters to other 
intimate friends is tempered by a sense of intrusion, as if 
one were overhearing private speech or listening to the 





betrayal of a confidence. The publication, however, of her 
purely literary letters is justifiable as adding something to 
the world’s knowledge of her as a writer. Many of them 
contain criticisms of great and abiding value. But too 
much attention, as usual, is given to correspondence with 
her publisher and others about details of production, what 
one may call the commercial side of the author’s work, a 
subject always best suppressed, and it is perhaps a pity that 
so many needless examples should have been given of her 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism and her insistence upon 
the need of less prejudice and more intelligence in English 
reviewers. Her appreciations of the work of other writers 
and artists, as shown in her letters to them, are marked by 
extraordinary generosity, and one can only marvel, in the 
case of one or two who shall be nameless, that their modesty 
permitted them to offer these flattering testimonials to the 
public eye. 

Mrs. Cratcir’s father, Mr. Joan MorGan Ricnarps, has 
done his work well, contributing a short but adequate 
sketch of her life that is marked by great simplicity and 
restraint. The friend who selected her letters has had a more 
difficult and delicate task, and if the result is unsatisfactory 
the fault is not his alone. Among other pleasant traits 
Mrs. Craiaiz’s habit, rare among women, of nearly always 
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taking the man’s point of \iew, brought many men within 
the charmed circle of her intimate friends. Her letters 
to them breathed an air of delightful candour whether she 
touched on private matters or public affairs, and their 
reproduction would in many cases have been a breach of 
privilege. It follows that some of her closest friends are not 
represented—openly, at least—by any letters in this col- 
lection, and others but meagrely. 
correspondence is that addressed, within the last two 
years of her life, to one who remains inconnu under the 
initial X. To him she writes: “I have had great attach- 
ments and great friendships, but something tragic within 
me never made it possible for me to ‘avail myself of 
the glamour.’” And this was true of her art as well. She 
knew the craftsman’s delight in dong good work, but she 


took no real joy in her art; ; 

to her it was a means of ii ital dita A: dui Bile 
escape from life; she never | i ! li til ne 
“availed herself of the  4\'Ii i\ \k nh Hult 
glamour” of it. The sadness " res a | 
and disillusionment of one i 
who saw things too clearly 


:°9 
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‘*MoTHER, DO LOOK, 
DOWN THE STREET!” 


The most self-revealing , 







*“O JAIME LES MILITAIRES!” 
HERE ARE ALL NURSE'S COUSINS COMING 


Miss Smperrap’s briskly-written chapters. One feature, 
however, there is that redeems this story from being 
altogether a thing of formula; its picture of Quaker life 


_in the seventeenth century has been drawn with evident, 
knowledge and affection. For this alone the book is worth . 


reading. 





I cannot help thinking that Eraen Sipewick has been 
;rather ill-advised in choosing the title for her last book. 
|The ordinary Island reader, on seeing the announcement 
|of Le Gentleman (SmpGwick AND Jackson), and observing 
|that it is by the author of Promise, would no doubt 
| Spring to the nearest bookseller’s to buy it. He would 
say to the shop-assistant, “Will you please give me 
Le ——?” and there he woull stop. How ean you 
———-— ~ place a crude British noun 
jafter a French article? No, 
|he would try a Gallic pro- 
/nunciation, and then (as 
|Mr. Betxtoc would say) no 
more would be heard but 
|“ sounds of strong men 
struggling with a word.” 
| But if any such catastrophe 
does occur it will be a sad 
loss for the Island reader; 
,for there is a peculiar charm 
jand simplicity about the 
itelling of this story which, 
ithough not easy to analyse, 
make themselves felt o~ ‘the 
| first page and keep the sym- 
_pathies engaged until the 
llast. It is dlmost as if we 
| had met the characters before 
| we were introduced to them 
| by the writer. The plot (as 
‘may be divined) is laid in 
' Paris, and is concerned with 
,the not uncommon theme of 
a love that came too lia‘e, 
because the obligation o. a 
| previous tie was paramount. 
,L shall not be so barbarous 
‘as to attempt to describe it 
further, but it will perhaps 
‘be enough to say that, in- 
artistic though it would have 
‘been, I hoped against hope 
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and felt the inadequacy of 

the intellectual vision; who 

sought comfort in her Faith, | 

but never found a perfect} 

solace for the conviction that | 

life, on its human side, had | 

failed her; who, tired out 

before her time, foresaw, and | 

gladly, the end and even the} “©” jy 4 
manner of it; these are the | /; 
dominant notes in the corres-| ,////7mgAM| 4, 
pondence of her later years. \ ie 44/) 
lt may well be that they are| @imeye Jia 
accentuated out of all right / 
proportion in the letters’ 

available for publication, for 

one certainly misses in this 

record the swift and un-| 

affected sympathy which | 

was the charm of her living | 

speech; one misses her gay | 

and sparkling vivacity. And | 

if, which I-doubt, these starry 

gifts were just a disguise 

which :her courage and tact 

employed that she might hide 

her despondeney from the 

world at large, and spare her | 

friends the full knowledge of it, then that is the best of 
reasons why the veil she wore in life should have been left 
untouched with the seal of death upon it. 








Messrs. Netson’s floriners continue to display excellent 
quality and a fine catholicity of style. In Sampson Rideout, 
Quaker, the lass to come under my notice, Miss Una L. 
SiLBeraaD has added to the list a volume that will probably 
be as popular as any; since it is of that category of quasi- 
historical-costume-romance (what R. L. §. used to call 
“tushery ” ) that in these days, whether made for theatre 
or library, catches the great heart of the people in its 
tenderest spot. Perhaps the tale is not very new; it seems 
impossible to vary the ingredients of this kind of fiction— 
the high-born heroine, full of whims and captivating 
insolence, and the honest hero, “no lady’s-man this, but 
a plain, outspoken, etc., etc.,”’ who from their first meeting 
has obviously not a dog’s chance of escaping his matri- 
monial destiny. You will find many familiar friends in 


for a fatal accident in the 
|last few pages. By the way, that little difficulty which 
)1 mentioned at the beginning may be avoided by ordering 
Le Gentleman through the post. 





Felons and frauds are all the rage in St. Jonn ApDcocn’s } 


latest book ; 

On almost every other page you meet a pigeon or a rook ; 

Of all its people but a few can truly be described as 
winning, 

And hardly one of all the crew is neither sinned against 
nor sinning. 


And yet the tale (from Stantey Paut), A Man with, so it’s 
named, a Past, 

Is, curiously, not at all of the old shilling shocker cast. 

Crime does not lure me as a rule, yet this book did, and that 
I read it 

Through and enjoyed it is, as you'll acknowledge, to the 
author’s credit. 























